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The Use Of Staff Meetings In In-Service Training 
Price Chenault 


Director of Education 
New York State Department of Corrections 


Introduction: 

We have all had experience with both good and 
poor staff meetings. In some situations staff meetings 
are held regularly at short intervals in accordance with 
established schedules, while in other situations they are 
subject to call and may not be held more than once 
or twice a year. Things would be little different per- 
haps if these occasional meetings never were held. Be- 
fore you conclude that I am against staff meetings, 
may I recommend a series of staff meetings on the su- 
pervising level on “How to conduct staff meetings.” 


There are so many imponderables in the subject, 
The Use of Staff Meetings in In-Service Training that 
it has been difficult to decide on a phase of the sub- 
ject for discussion at this meeting. A number of 
questions come to mind when the subject is considered 
broadly, such as, what is the purpose of the meeting, 
is it one of a series dealing with the problem or sub- 
ject, under what conditions will it be conducted, what 
are the qualifications of the leader or person in charge, 
who are the employed that will be in attendance, what 
do they want to get out of it, what are their back- 
grounds, what are the desirable outcomes of the meet- 
ing to be? These and many other questions may be 
asked about any staff meetings or in-service training 
group meetings. 

| am assuming that there is rather general agree- 
ment among this group that staff meetings may be used 
for in-service training of personnel as well as for other 
purposes. (Staff is used broadly herein to include 
any group or groups of employees and not staff as 
used in discussing line and staff organization.) At 
this point there should be no reason for exhortation 
regarding the value of staff meetings or conferences 
for training purposes. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to assume that all staff meetings have real worth- 
while training value. There is a lot that might be 
said about staff meetings which are held primarily for 
the purpose of giving directions, “telling them off,” 
or to pass on information, or to discuss grievencies 
or matters of routine nature. Meetings that are con- 
cerned primarily with these may be dismissed as hav- 
ing little or no in-service training value and conse- 
quently do not deserve to be treated under the subject 
before us. A carefully worded order, instruction or 
information sheet from the proper source would often 


times be more effective than a meeting. Our concern 
is with the staff meeting that focuses attention on prob. 
lems or situations. the solution of which will tend to 
make the individual participants better qualified and 
more willing to perform their responsibilities to the 
best of their abilities. In-Service training staff meet. 
ings in the correctional field may be broadly classi- 
fied into three groups: 

1. Training that is related directly to the treatment 
program. 

2. Training of a technical or skilled nature de. 
signed to develop performance skills which may or 
may not be related to the treatment of inmates. 

3. Training which may be given as a part of a pre. 
scribed curriculum that may be loosely related 
to the needs of the individual on his day to day job, 
but which has real value for the individual in 
terms of other objectives. 


Training falling within the first two categories 
may very appropriately be done in staff meetings which 
ordinarily would be conducted by a qualified employee 
of supervisory rank. He might be any one from the 
institution head down to the sergeant. Training that 
lies in the third category, although not necessarily so 
may be given by a training specialist who would func- 
tion not as a leader of a staff meeting but rather as a 
teacher in a classroom situation. Staff meetings are 
usually conducted by persons of supervisory or admin- 
istrative rank. 


It appears to me that the work of the supervisor 
may be broadly classified into three categories: 
1. Management 
2. Supervision 
3. Training 


It is difficult, as we all know, to differentiate be- 
tween supervisory functions and training on the job. 
Valuable training can go on in a staff meeting divorced 
from the supervisory aspects of the job. The 
smart supervisor will not overlook, however, the super- 
visory opportunities afforded in a staff meeting. 
For the past several years in the New York Depart- 
ment of Correction it has been accepted procedure to 
have certain supervisory personnel give in-service 
courses under Central Office planning and direction 
in co-operation with institution heads as a part of 
their assignment. Sometimes the _ staff meeting in- 
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tended to give trainmg is in charge of a high rank- 
ing supervisory or administrative official and the 
group brought together under his direction is usu- 
ally of lower supervisory status. On a much broad- 
er basis, staff meetings are held primarily in the in- 
terest of in-service training in which individuals of 
Jess supervisory rank are responsible for the meet. 
ings. 

Characteristics of Good Staff Meetings: 

Once it has been decided that staff meetings wil! 
be held for in-service training purposes, important 
decisions have to be made. Because of the “disci- 
plined service” idea that is so prevalent in correctional 
work, to make a staff meeting a training meeting of 
significance is not tou easy. Democracy in action and 
a good in-service training meeting go hand in hand. 
The first and most important step is the selection of a 
leader for staff meetings. If a well qualified person 
conducts staff meetings especially for training pur- 
poses, he will pay attention to at least the following: 

1. He will make sure that he himself is well in- 
formed as to the purposes, content and _ out- 
comes to be achieved. 


2. He will see that adequate physical provisions are 
made for a comfortable and attractive meeting 
place. 

3. Techniques for bringing about social’ comfort 
and good human relations will be provided. 

4. He will have a basic plan of action, but will pro- 
vide for flexibility to meet whatever may de- 
velop during the course of the meeting. 

5. He will provide for interchange of ideas among 
members of the group in accordance with a care- 
fully thought out plan of operation. 

6. He will recognize that most of those, if not all, 
who are called to the staff meeting are indi- 
viduals with experiences and will be able to con- 
tribute. Every member of the group will be 
made to become interested in the progress of the 
whole group. 

7. The individuals of the group must understand 
and accept the goals established. 

8. Remarks of group members must be based on 
facts and experiences as well as opinions. He 
must lead the group to a willingness to appraise 
or evaluate its own accomplishments. 

9. Methods and techniques must be varied to sus- 
tain interest at a high level. A good technique 
is that which with a given leader, a given sub- 
ject, a given audience, evokes such highly stim- 
ulating, thought provoking and conclusive dis- 
cussion as will achieve those desirable education 
objectives that tend toward more rational, more 


self-conscious, more purposeful performance. 
Naturally we are concerned about performance 
in government service. 

Purpose of Meeting: 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the pur- 
pose of the staff meeting must be clearly defined if it 
is to possess the elements of a good in-service training 
meeting. Those who may be charged with conduct- 
ing staff meetings for in-service purposes may con- 
clude that pretty soon the basic aspects of the job of 
a correctional worker can be covered. I know one 
supervisor in a correctional setting who conducted 
weekly staff meetings for more than four years with- 
out running out of appropriate topics for training ma- 
terial. The staff member who is charged with the 
responsibility of conducting meetings for in-service 
training purposes should base his long range program 
on the total operational conception. Within the area 
of work of the employee of a correctional institution, 
just to mention a few of the topics which may take 
one or more in-service training sessions, are the fol- 
lowing: case recording procedures; use to be made of 
cace histories in the classification process, screening 
and segregation process, institution program and fa- 
cilties for eliminating or correcting difficulties in the 
areas of health, education, vocational training, moral 
and spiritual values and social rehabilitation, study of 
the institutional environment with a view to utiliza- 
tion of its assets in rehabilitation, counseling versus 
discipline, what is back of the punitive approach to 
dealing with the offender. 


These and many other topics that might serve as 
the basic for staff meetings are partly in the area of 
technique and partly in the area of philosophy. Al- 
though some employees may perform well in these 
areas without the benefit of in-service training, there 
are very few of them who cannot and will not improve 
in performance as a result of participation in staff 
meetings. 

Exampl-s of Successful Staff Meetings: 


Experiment after experiment in industry has shown 
that for morale, co-operation, and efficiency in em- 
ployees, consideration of the human element rather 
than the physical set-up is paramount in achieving re- 
sults. 

This seems to point then to a conference type 
method for training purposes, for a conference has an 
objective the building of morale through helping to 
maintain internal balance within an organization; a 
social organization in which human satisfaction can 
be obtained through working together to the end 
that those involved will contribute to the objective of 
co-operation. This tends to break with disciplined 


service narrowly conceived. 

Incidental to, but none the less important in, this 
primary effort of human exchange there arises the 
opportunity of pinpointing sources of interference 
and tender spots, of diminishing human tensions 
through catharsis; of spotting bottlenecks in lines of 
communication, and of maintaining a continual re- 
orientation basis for those involved. 

The second consideration can be presented in 
terms of the often referred to “normal curve”. 

Assuming that some set standards are to be the 
product of a training program, we are confronted with 
two extremes - the one where all information comes 
from one source; (essentially a lecture session), the 
other where the leader draws out from the group the 
standards to be used (essentially the conference meth- 
od) or properly run staff meeting. 

For the most part, however, training will fall in 
the middle two thirds of the course, and this means 
that to varying degrees the staff meeting or conference 
procedure, will either win, place or show in most of 
our training endeavors, since we are dealing with in- 
service rather than pre-service training and the knowl- 
edge of material or operations will seldom rest into the 
mind of the instructor or leader. 


(It is worthy to note here that employees them- 
selves ptefer to participate in conferences on their dai- 
ly activity rather than listen passively to lectures on 
the same theme.) 


At the present time, the N.Y.S. Dept. of Correc- 
tion is sponsoring conferences on Human Relations in 


Supervision in the various institutions of the depart- 
ment. 


From our experiences with these conferences there 
has come out a fairly well organized procedure as 
well as some recommendations for future consider- 
ation. 


To begin with, the general objectives of the con- 
ferences were to establish basic principles of leader- 
ship and human relations for supervisors in correc- 
tional institutions in order to improve human rela- 
tions among employees of the department. 


It was anticipated that the process of establish- 
ing better relations would be developed with all per- 
sonnel and a two phase program was selected. One 
phase would be conferences on the supervisory and 
administrative level; the other on the general em- 
ployee level. 

Since this program was initiated from the Cen- 
tral office, the procedure of conferences along the path 
of the lines of authority seems best. Supervisory per- 


sonnel would then be prepared to lead general employee 
conferences. 


From the Central office, the departmental train. 
ing technicians and a representative from the State 
Civil Service Training Division, where much of the 
course mechanics and materials were worked out, visit. 
ed the various institutions for the purpose of explain. 
ing the course to those who would be responsible for 
its direction. 

Through a directive from the Commissioner, War. 
dens and Superintendents fixed on one of the admini- 
strative officers of their institutions, the responsibility 
of co-ordinating the conferences and picking the best 
qualified leaders for them; considering their knowl. 
edge of the subject, their aptitude for teaching or lead. 
ing in front of a group and their previous training, 
including participation in former training programs at 
St. Lawrence University where a core of personnel an. 
nually attends the summer institute in correctional 
work. 


At the respective institution conferences held by 
Central Office representatives for installation purposes, 
the course was reviewed, possible procedure was ana- 
lyzed, physical set-up for the conferences was dis- 
cussed, and administrative policy related to subjects 
and cases involved was outlined, as well as the ques- 
tion of in-service credit and compensatory time for 
those enrolled, and where it was requested a unit of 
the course was presented to give instructors an op 
portunity to consolidate their own ideas on proce 
dures. 


Coincident with good conference procedure, each 
unit was written in two forms - an outline booklet of 
pilot points for the leader and a booklet for confer- 
ence members which contained general conference 
headings and subtitles with ample space for filling 
in as the conferences progressed. 

Each conference was scheduled for two hours 
with a ten minute rest period at the end of the first 
hour. The first period was devoted to discussion of 
the topic, the second period was given to the discus- 
sion of actual cases concerning human relations prob- 
lems which in turn had been submitted by the in- 
stitutions for such use. 


No rigid adherence to either the outline or 
the case studies was expected, as long as the prob- 
lems discussed fell within the limits of the specific 
conference topics. 

In brief then, some of the important aspects on 
staff meetings and training have been indicated by 
citing an actual situation. 

By way of re-emphasis questions which had to be 
answered were: 

What purposes are achieved? 

Can these purposes be achieved thru confer- 


sms 


ences? - Staff Meetings? 

Who will conduct the meetings? 

What will their qualifications be? 

What will their orientation consist of? 

What is their time schedule to be? 

Are there facilities available such as adequate 
room, with blackboard where atmosphere will be 


conducive to conference procedure. 
Thus far, in considering staff meetings, we have 


not touched on the informational type meeting not © 


covered by conference procedure. Again, in the de- 
partment, a program for “Successful Living” is 
being introduced to inmates of our institutions. Be- 
cause of the many intangible aspects which can af- 
fect the success or failure of such a program, full 
understanding and co-operation of all of the personnel 
of the institutions are needed. To achieve this, staff 
meetings are being considered at the various institu- 
tions to outline in detail the objectives and content of 
the program. These will be informational type meet- 
ings, since the leaders will endeavor to relate new in- 
formation rather than to draw standards from the 
group. In one institution where such meetings have 
taken place, results certainly were better than favor- 
able. 


As it has been developed, the staff meeting can. 
in a training program, bring about more success than 
could be otherwise done. 


Many people assume today that complex sets of 
ideas are a must if our so called complex problems of 
the complex world we live in are to be solved. 


Nothing could be less applicable than this as- 
sumption in the field of training. As far as we know 
human beings, as such, have not changed much. The 
best way of handling or of teaching problems in any 
organization is still through personal contact. It 
seems logical then that the less we deviate from this 
method, the truer our endeavor will be. 

Staff meetings, even in the largest of organiza- 
tions, serve to reinforce or keep intact this tried 
system of personal contact, of learning and teaching. 
Of the problems that have come from our experiences 
with staff meetings, the lasting and all important one 
is that these meetings are not used as much as they 
should be, on all levels of the organizational set-up. 
Certainly we are troubled with poor leaders, poor ma- 
terials and poor member participation, but even from 
the worst of staff meetings we have come out with 
a greater understanding of a situation even if it was 
only that it was all fouled up. 

It we really believe in democracy, the worth and 
dignity of the individual, the real importance of 
our work, let us then set-up and conduct staff meet- 
ings which reinforce these ideas to the end that bet- 
ter service will obtain. 


Annual Business Meeting 


The Annual Business Meeting of the American 
Prison Association was held in New York City, Febru- 
ary Sth. Darwin Clay represented the Correctional 
Education Association. The tentative agenda is as fol- 
lows: 


Monday Morning - Separate Meeting of the Correc- 
tional Education Association. 

Monday Afternoon - Joint Meeting with the Library 
Committee. 

Tuesday Morning ~- Joint Meeting with the Penal In- 
dustries Association. 

Tuesday Afternoon - Business Meeting of the Correc- 
tional Education Association. 

Wednesday Morning - Joint Meeting with the Wardens’ 
Association and the Committee 
on Personnel Standards and 


Training. 


The 1954 Congress of Correction will be held in 
Philadelphia, at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford during the 


week of October 24th. 


We hope to see a large delegation of correctional 
educators at this eighty-fourth Congress of Correction. 


The revised Manual of Suggested Standards for a 
State Correction System will be published sometime in 
February, 1954. The manual includes a chapter on 
recommendations for correctional education. 

Write to: American Prison Association, 135 East 
15th Street, New York 3, New York, for announce- 
ment and price. 
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Co-ordinating A Practical Industrial Program with Educatin 


William H. Burke, Director 
Iowa State Industries 


“Co- ordinating A Industrial With 


Education:” 


The topic assigned me demonstrates how far the 
Industrialists have moved from their old notion that 
the institutions were operated for the convenience of 
the Industries, that the educational and vocational 
activities were incidental and secondary in impor- 
tance to ‘their problems of production. 


We like .to feel that this new concept of respon- 
sibility stems from the recognition that we are part of 
the team operating within our institutions which are 
supposed to retain and rebuild lives. 

Men with, skills seldom come to prison. A re- 
cent study in the California Correction System in- 
forms us that only 3% of . prisoners received have 
marketable vocational competence; hence, one_ vital 
ingredient of rehabilitation must be the development 
of a trade which will enable the ex-prisoner to make a 
decent and honest living, even though it is sometimes 
harder for a criminal to live down his prison sen- 
tence than his crime. 


How then shall we define a purpose and ob- 
jective for both Industry and Education? How can 
Industry: be used to implement the educational pro- 
cess- -not as an element of doubtful value, but by 
the recognized standards and philosophies used. in 
outside Industries. 

More than ever, industry today is interested in 
the human side of business. They -are beginning ‘to 
realize that training is an important phase of human 
relations and is vital for the survival of our indus- 
trial economy. In the years immediately ahead, both 
labor and industry will recognize the importance of 
training, and will spend much time and money to 
make it more effective. 

In past centuries during the handicraft period 
people were dependent upon skilled Craftsmen to pro- 
duce certain goods. The skill necessary to make 
these goods were handed down generation to gener- 
ation through apprentice training. Although today, 


through standardization of parts and machines, many. 


ofthe processes have been broken down into small seg- 
ments which the worker can learn in a matter of days or 
weeks, there are still operations in the making of 
goods that require the skills of highly trained crafts- 
men. We rely upon this small group of skilled men 


to keep the wheels of industry moving. Since. in. 
dustry is so dependent upon the skills of these men 
it has. had to assume the responsibility of providing 
means whereby the demand can be supplied through 
a well organized apprentice training program. It, 
however, is not only industry that is interested _ in 


maintaining a well organized apprenticeship . training | 


program, but labor also has a. stake in the plan. Al, 
though we have an educational system in this ..coun 


try that is the envy of every nation, we, nevertheless, . 


have made few provisions for the teaching of craft. 
skills. 


ed on the job. 


Men with a trade have many: advantages: “over 
the unskilled employee, greater job opportunities. ‘In. 
dustry, in hiring men, will select those with the great 
est skill. The skilled employee is a production employ: 
ee as soon as he is hired. Industry need not teach 
him the operations he is to perform. On the other 
hand, the unskilled employee must be taught. how to 
do the job and this is costly for industry. It is.only. 
natural that the skilled craftsman will be given prefer- 
ence over his unskilled brother. 

Recently one of the great automobile concerns 
announced a plan for opening trade schools in sev- 
eral of our large cities for the express purpose of 
training mechanics for their own dealers. 

If outside Industry and labor have found it 
profitable to provide trade training opportunities 
how about us taking a page from their book of “experi 


‘\ ence in developing our own programs. 


_ The most important element in any_ educational 
or training program is the instructor. Our average. 
production supervisor or foreman is a former guard, 
possessed with a limited formal education. His_tech-, 
nical experience was gained in our own factories. 
Obviously, his limitations will handicap any. training. 


_ program; hence, we find it necessary to instruct the 


instructor. 
We were fortunate in having a member of the 


faculty at our State College who had been. doing. an;. 


identical program for Iowa manufacturers. 


He help- 


ed us organize classes of our own work supervisors, . 


beginning with a solid week of instructions. These 
were followed by group meetings, usually held in the 
evenings, for the students following the courses out- 
lined by Professor Baird. 


In most cases these skills must still be. learn. . 
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Our present experience would indicate that 
these instructors, trained while they taught, will be a 
substantial aid to our programs. They seem to sense 
that the influence of a competent teacher upon his 
students may be of greater importance than merely 
the skills or knowledge which he imparts. 

Trade training opportunities are available in 
every institution if we plan realistically and with common 
sense. The administrative staff of the institution 
must be willing to give more than lip service to this 
project. We have had the sympathetic support of 
Wardens Lainson and Purcell. They are _ insistent 
that a course of study be developed for all shop and 
maintenance operations, that the operations and jobs 
be so organized that each apprentice be rotated sys- 
tematically through every phase of the trade, and 
that the required learning embrace not only shop 
practices but related theory and general education. 

Our Wardens have reorganized the Guidance 
Groups (Classification Committees) so that all men 
assigned to the training program be selected on the 
basis of keeping the square pegs out of the round 
holes. The releasing authorities should be informed 
of the trainees attitudes through a system of prog- 
ress reports. The average prisoner’s folder con- 
tains plenty of information on his wrong-doings. If 
he is willing to accept the training opportunities of- 
fered, this information should be made available to 
the releasing authorties. 

We won’t go far in any trade training plan with 
make-shift or antiquated buildings, facilities, equip- 
ment and supplies. We can’t expect results from a 
trainee unless we teach him on machines and with 
techniques that are in common usage outside. 

Our experience with our Auto Mechanic’s Schools. 
in our three penal institutions, convinces us that this 


type of training is logical and sound. The Ford Motor 
Company designed the courses of instruction, sent their 
people in to train our instructors, selected and in many 
instances provided the equipment, supplied charts, text- 
books. visual aid and made frequent inspections to 
make sure we were following their plan. Then, what 
is most important, helped provide employment op- 
portunities for our graduates. 

Our furniture factory at Fort Madison offers 
another example of what can be done by co-operation 
with outside industry. Our training program was de- 
signed with the aid of Iowa Furniture Dealers. They 
outlined their requirements for trained upholsterers 
and our courses were tailored to meet their needs. They 
make frequent inspection trips to observe the trainees 
progress, and we have a waiting list of dealers who 
will cmploy our graduates. You don’t have many 
failures among parolees with that sort of a new start 
in life. 

Now, there is no trick to this plan of co-ordin- 
ation of industrial employment and vocational training. 
You will be surprised with the interest and support 
which can be developed if you take your plan to Mr. 
John Q. Public. Organized labor and industry will 
aid, governmental agencies like the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship in the Department of Labor will supply plans 
for most any trade, and your state educational agen- 
cies and departments can be of immeasurable assist- 
ance in formulating your plans. 

This co-ordination means co-operation. Co-oper- 
ation between administrator, educator, industrialist 
and everyone on the team planning and working to- 
gether toward our common goal, that of sending our 
inmates back to society better trained and prepared 
to meet its problems than when they came to our 
institutions. 


News Items 


It should be of interest to correctional educators 
to know that An Annotated Bibliography of Adult 
Literacy Training Materials has been compiled by 
Louis A. D’Amico, Nicholas A. Fattu, and Lloyd S. 
Standlee of Indiana University. This research should 
be an outstanding contribution to correctional educators 
as it is an answer to many of the problems in the 


selection of textbooks and materials. 


The Bulletin is published by the Institute of 
Educational Research, School of Education, Indiana 
University. Price: $1.00, postpaid. 


Another outstanding research job by Edmond 
Powers, Director of Research and Correctional Edu- 
cation, United Prison Association of Massachusetts. 
The last publication is “What’s New in Public Edu- 
cation”, Correctional Research, December, 1953, Bul- 
letin Number 4. Previous issues were: 1 - “What's 
New in Parole”; 2 - “What’s New in Personnel”; 3 - 
“What’s New in Prisoner Education”. Those inter- 
ested in the work being done by this association should 


write: Mr. Henry J. Mascarello, Executive Director, 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts, 33 Mt. 


Vernon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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Using Existing Prison Facilities For Training Purposes, And 
Adapting The Training To The Type Of Institution 


By: J. A. McLaughlin 
Assistant Commissioner 
Industries and Vocational Training 


When I was first asked to speak on the 
subject “Using Existing Prison Facilities for Train- 
ing Purposes, and Adapting the Training to the Type 
of Institution”, I reflected that it would be expected of me 
to treat the subject along educational lines. How- 
ever, as I looked over the educational material in the 
annual reports of the American Prison Congress for 
the last ten years, I realized that | could not add any- 
thing of value to what had already been said. Ac- 
cordingly, I took a different approach, and while re- 
taining the first half of the subject, “Using Exist- 
ing Prison Facilities for Training Purposes”, | have 
taken the liberty of reversing the last half to read. 
“Adapting the Institution to the Type of Training”. 


and it is my purpose {to tell you of our experience | 


in Canada with the conversion of some of our facil- 
ities to a full-time trade training. 


As you have heard elsewhere in this Congress, 
there are eight Canadian Federal institutions. In four 
of these, we have had the training which I shall de- 
scribe for you for periods of from four to six years. 
To show the mobility of the plan, it has been ap- 
plied in two institutions which are for classified in- 
mates (Federal Training Centre was designed espe- 
cially for the training of youngsters in citizenship, 
Collin’s Bay draws on Kingston Penitentiary for its 
classified population); Dorchester and Saskatchewan 
have operated with general populations and _ lacking 
opportunity for full segregation. 

In Canada an inmate receiving a definite term 
of two years to life goes to penitentiary. Approxi- 
mately 60% of the total male penitentiary popula- 
tion of 5000 is under age 30, with variable educa- 
tional standing at the time of arrival and definitely 


lacking in the incentive to do anything about his 
future. 


My remarks may be classified into three main 
sections: the V’hilosophy, the Practice and the Result. 

In the Canadian Federal institutions the approach 
to method of handling inmates is conditioned by the 
attitude that men are sentenced to prison with loss of 
liberty as the sole intended punishment and that we 
are not expected to add to this punishment by the 
method of serving. This does not mean that we do 
not make regulations for the good order and admini- 


stration of the institutions, but the application of this 
principle implies a broad basic attitude to the whole 
question of incarceration and underlies the programme 
changes of recent years. 

The idea of vocational training as we now have 
it in a number of our institutions sprang from ob- 
serving the results of stepped-up operator training in 
war production plants during World War II, and in 
the application of this training principle to returning 
service men in veterans’ rehabilitation centres. From 
the beginning of the Canadian Federal Penitentiary 
system at the time of Confederation, the industrial 
shops have been chiefly utilitarian operating for the 
bencfit of the institutions in maintenance and on con- 
struction projects. While many men have left the in- 
stitution with good basic knowledge of a trade, the 
two-year inmate did not normally gain enough train- 
ing on-the-job to become competitive in skills for after- 
release employment nor did he become seriously in- 
terested in a trade to a point where he would continue 
to qualify himself for full journey-man status. 


Accordingly, with a growing demand in Canada 
for skilled workers in all trades, we sought a system by 
which an inmate who applied himself could cover all 
the theory and the practice in applying trade theory, 
that he would normally get during the term of full 
apprenticeship, with related subject training material 
such as maths and blueprint reading. 


During the latter stages of his course, and after 
its completion, he would be assigned to building main- 
tenance, construction work or other institutional work 


from which he would receive further practical ex- 
perience. 


The administration had a selfish motive in want- 
ing the trained labour of these courses. Needless to 
say, implementation of a scheme of this kind as a 
new proposition held many problems. Not the least 
of these was suitable shop space. 

When this programme was undertaken late in 
1947, we had no special buildings and space was 
appropriated wherever possible with the closing 
out of a veterans’ rehabilitation institute, we had 
acquired for $18,000.00 some well-worn shop equip- 
ment which would have cost us over $100,000.00 if 
bought new. Using the rule-of-thumb of an_aver- 
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age of one hundred square feet per trainee, we then 
began a search for space to take groups of from ten to 
fifteen trainees in each trade. 

At Collin’s Bay Penitentiary initial courses were 
started in November 1947, with bricklaying housed in 
a partitioned area of the kitchen which is now the 
bakery. The plumbing course began outside the wall: 
in a room reclaimed from the temporary frame boiler 
house. A Chief Vocational Officer was engaged tu 
supervise the field operations and a vocational instruc- 
tor employed for each class of trainees. Some of the 
instructors were tradesmen with teaching experience 
jn veterans’ rehabilitation institutes; all were qualified 
tradesmen. 

The grounds now occupied by the Federal Train- 
ing Centre were then a part of St. Vincent de Paul 
Penitentiary and as a temporary measure authority 
was obtained to use the shell of a large building, 250 
feet by 60 feet; originally designed as a classified ceil 
block. Temporary partitions were thrown up and in 
December 1947, a start was made with several build- 
ing trades courses. 

The old shop block at Saskatchewan Penitentiary 
was slated to be torn down on occupation of the new 
shop building. This old block was renovated and kept 
for courses in rural repair, painting and decorating, 
related training and projection room, while the voca- 
tional carpenters remodelled the old brick boiler house 
long used for storage. 

Dorchester went into operation with vocational 
carpentry installed in that part of the sheet metal shop 
which had served for cloth dyeing operations during 
the war. The plumbers occupied a wired-off portion 
of the engineer’s storage. 

There were hardships in those early days in 
cramped and inadequate quarters. Nevertheless, there 
was a spirit of indomitable perseverance among the vo- 
cational training instructors which was communicated 
to their charges. This carried the scheme along until 
it had justified itself sufficiently to warrant a construc- 
tion programme of its own. During the last two years 
the trainees have built outside the walls at Dorchester 
Penitentiary a brick vocational building to house a 
maximum of 75 trainees with provision for expansion. 
Vocational trainees are principally youngsters or first 
offenders. They are housed at Dorchester in a newer 
style cell block which is separated by a courtyard from 
the main cell block. At Federal Training Centre which 
was opened as a separate institution one and a half 
years ago, there are now nine courses. This expan- 
sion has caused the requisitioning of the former tempo- 
rary stone shed. This building now houses bricklay- 


ing and plastering courses. Mezzanines have been ad- 
ded to the main shop building to gain space for new 
courses and related training classes; a new garage for 
vocational purposes is nearing completion, and a spe- 
cial effort is being made to teach rudimentary shop 
activities to a group of young inmates whose mental 
standard is slightly below normal. Collin’s Bay has 
moved out of its earlier temporary buildings largely 
through the efforts of vocational trainees who built 
two bays of a permanent, cement block shop building. 
A third is being completed and a new automotive build- 
ing has been erected for vocational training and mainten- 
ance purposes. Experience at Manitoba Penitentiary 
several years ago with a group of trainees in bricklay- 
ing who met the need to brick veneer thirty-nine offi- 
cers’ residences motivated finding temporary accom- 
modation this winter and it is the intention to institute 
this training on a wider and continuing basis as soon 
as permanent shop area can be provided. At British 
Columbia Penitentiary, an old institution where shop 
space is limited, space is being converted for courses. 
The latter two are unclassified institutions with a small 
percentage of young offenders. 

The courses used so far are predominantly in the 
building trades. The demand for building tradesmen 
has been steadily growing in Canada during the years 
since the war. There has been little trouble with 
unions or industry where the inmate co-operate with 
placement agencies. These facilities are being used by 
more men each year. Mechanical trades, like machine 
shop practice and cabinetmaking, have had their share 
of success. 

I have said little about the related training con- 
nected with the vocational trade courses. At the out- 
set it was realized that the majority of the inmates 
coming to our institutions lacked the standard of aca- 
demic education asked for by the various provinces 
in the apprenticeship programmes for the trades at 
which we were directing our product. Accordingly, 
some means had to be devised to popularize the idea 
of schoolwork for the inmates who sought and were 
approved for training courses. The word “school” 
had for most of them an unpleasant relationship. The 
greatest gain has come where the teacher realizes his 
is a special problem of adult education and the provin- 
cial curriculum for children at the inmate’s grade level 
does not apply. Furthermore, the schooling is develop- 
ed to meet the specific trade needs and problems of 
the students when they come for help to the related 
subjects instructor or the schoolteacher. Similarly, 
literature and other classical subjects were exchanged 
for the terminology of the trade and the language the 
trainee would need in expressing himself in examina- 


tions and on the job. Hand in hand with the subjects 
of mathematics and language the trainees learned blue- 
printing and rough sketching as required by a par- 
ticular trade. The end result is that the trainee who 
applies himself seriously during the course which oper- 
ates normally from September to June, can advance 
rapidly. Trainees have completed a nine-month’s vo- 
cational course and been released after a year and a 
half in the institution. In many instances they have 
been examined by provincial apprenticeship authori- 
ties or by union representatives and rated as having 
attained third year status on a four-year apprentice- 
ship. Opportunity is created as the courses progress 
to instill in the trainees lessons in social studies as it 
is realized that there is little purpose served in teach- 
ing them a trade if they do not know how to change 
their attitudes or do not intend to change them, toward 
living in the community and contributing to accept- 
able social standards. In some instances this social 
studies programme is developed to the extent that in- 
mates carry on their own group therapy. 

Our vocational programme has been most fortu- 
nate in the vocational instructors it has attracted. Re- 
cently, twenty-three vocational instructors and four 
academic teachers gathered at the Penitentiary Staff 
College in Kingston and were given an intensive course 
in educational psychology, teaching principles and meth- 
ods, trade analysis shop management and practice 
teaching. During its operation various tests were given 
by the instructors administering the course. It was sig- 
nificant that an overwhelming majority showed a high 
rate of interest in social service. To us this is addition- 
al proof that the missionary spirit prevails in this group 
and they have proven highly adaptable to the exacting 
requirements of vocational training. Several examples 
could be cited where assignment of an officer whose 
personality did not fit elsewhere, to responsibility for 
the vocational training of inmates, hes reclaimed him 
as well as benefitted the inmates. 

Undoubtedly you have asked yourselves what type 
of men are selected for this type of training. The Chief 
Vocational Officers and Classification Officers, the Vo- 
cational Committees and the Classification Boards in- 
terview, test and finally select those who appear capable 
of profiting by the training opportunity and using it to 
good advantage after release. However, the percentage 
(17%) dropped from vocational training courses at any 
stage short of release, is indicative that a chance is 
given any inmate who might conceivably benefit by 
this training until it is reluctantly conceded that he can- 
not possibly absorb the training. The general trend 
has been to select persons, as far as possible, in their 
late teens or early twenties and the average age is ap- 


proximately twenty-three at the time of release. The 
age factor has also been conditioned by the normal re 
quirements of provincial apprenticeship iin the 
various provinces although inmates are not nor. 
mally attracted to apprenticeship agreements where pay 
is lower than prevailing trade rates. Furthermore, at. 
tention has been concentrated on first offenders in the 
early years of the programme. However, success in a 
number of cases with men who had one or more pre- 
vious penitentiary sentences has brought the selection 
committees to consider repeaters for training where 
the man’s own attitude justifies his selection. 


The attitude of staff other than vocational has 
changed materially and favourably since 1947. At the 
outset full-time trade courses for inmates in penitentia- 
ries was an idea indigestible to many of the older offi- 
cers, and the feeling was general that this was a phase 
which would shortly disappear and the institutions 
could then carry on as before with on-the-job training, 
This attitude has changed to one of strong support for 
vocational courses. Recently a Chief Keeper of one of 
our institutions (who is the third senior officer of the 
institution), remarked that he has less trouble from 
the custodial point of view with a shop when it adopts 
full-time training for he finds the trainees generally 


apply themselves seriously both at work and in their 


cells. 


The general programme of the Canadian Federal 
institutions is based on co-operation and the removing 
of hostile attitudes as fundamental to progress and 
rehabilitation. It appcars that by the inherent self- 
discipline imposed by following seriously a full-time 
course of study in an interesting trade taught by a 
competent tradesman, these trainees are fitting more 
readily into the general programme as they uncon- 
sciously apply the elements of self-discipline and self- 
control in the development of good work habits and 
acceptable social behaviour within the institution as 
preparation for free living. 

There is no doubt that the close bond which exists 
between the vocational instructor and his dozen trainees 
is a major factor in changing attitudes. Their interests 
merge in the development of trade competence in the 
trainee. One provincial Director of Apprenticeship 
may have had this factor in mind when he said of his 
programme, “I have never known a true tradesman 
who turned to serious crime.” 

We can lay no claim to having supermen in our 
Federal institutions. However, during the past five 
years more than six hundred have been selected from 
the general male population, put through the courses 
and discharged into free life: Up to now only twenty 
per cent have been repeaters. are still in the 
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igstitutions an additional number completing their sen- 
tences who have received this training and will shortly 
be sent back into community life to maintain this 


record. 


Frequent letters written by released trainees to 
their instructor telling of their success in securing jobs 
in the trade at good starting wages, prompt pay boosts 
when ability is proved on the job, and acknowledging 
thankfully their help in getting them off to a fresh 
start as responsible citizens are adequate reward to the 
added interest which must be taken in these men as 
personalities to be developed under training. Further- 
more, it is very heartening to receive requests from 
contractors, who have reluctantly been prevailed upon 
to employ one of the trainees, to send them more with 
the same calibre of trade training. Trade unions gen- 


‘erally have become more sympathetic to our cause (in 


one case having requested earlier than normal release 
of a group of bricklayers), and the apprenticeship 
boards of the various provinces have been co-operative 
in certifying and examining the graduates of the train- 
ing courses. 

Further demonstration of the change in thinking 
toward vocational training is seen in our inmate news- 
papers requesting that vocational trade courses be pro- 
vided in the institutions in which there is at present no 
such training. 

With the above facts before you you will under- 
stand why we believe this is a practical approach to the 
needs of the Canadian Federal penitentiaries of “Using 
Prison Facilities for Training Purposes, and Adapting 
the Training to the Type of Institution”. 


EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL RESIGNS 


Dr. Victor Ruderman, who has served as editor 
of our Journal over the past two years, has resigned 
his position at the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Danbury Connecticut and is leaving the field of Cor- 
rectional Education. He has also given up the posi- 
tion as Editor of the Journal. We regret losing the 
services of Dr. Ruderman, who has worked very 
hard to secure suitable material for the Journal and 


we feel has done a good job. Our best wishes go 
with him in his new work in the field of industry. 


Material for the Journal should until further notice 
be sent directly to: 
M. J. Clarke, Sec’y.-Treasurer 
Correctional Education Association 
State Welfare Department 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


A Handbook for Penal Press Editors by Lunden, 
Flesch, Kline, Sanders, and Nix. This little bulletin 


is unique and certainly well worth reading by every 
prison educator who has supervision or censorship of 
an inmate publication. It should serve as an excellent 
guide for inmate editors. 


This publication could probably be received by 
writing to Mr. B. R. Reevs, — Draper Prison, 
Speigner, Alabama. 
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There seems to be an upward trend in the need 
for workshops for correctional workers similar to the 
workshops at St. Lawrence University and Purdue Uni- 
versity. We have recently received word that lowa 
State, under the direction of W. H. Burke, Director of 
Iowa State Industries, is contemplating a workshop 
for the penal industries and Correctional Educators of 
the several surrounding states to be held at State Col- 
lege at Ames. 


Light And Shadows 


R. H. McCleery 
University of North Carolina 


We have a poor conception, a very poor appreci- 
ation, of light as we see it flooding a sunswept field 
and shimmering on every side. Our consciousness 
is somehow sharpened and clarified as we see a beam 
of sunlight stabbing through an overcast of clouds or 
changing dust to gold across a shaded parlor. Light 
is related, and its form, its substance, and its mean- 
ing can best be seen in contrast to the shadows. 

Visual education and the public forum have been 
siezed upon with growing respect by those who would 


bring the light of understanding and reason to bear . 


on problems of society. There are many educators 
and community leaders today who will defend these 
techniques with a fighting faith. But in the modern 
community where many forces of leadership are at 
work, where many lights shine at once, the signifi- 
cance of the film-forum is not easy to see. Where 
the outlines of its impact are blurred, its defense has 
rested on faith. In order to clarify the outlines of 
the forum program and gauge its force for good in a 
community, the University of North Carolina has pro- 
jected a series of discussion films through the shad- 
ows of six prison camps. 

The aims of this five-month series of film-dis- 
cussion programs were primarily to provide some 
rehabilitative activity in the camps and to measure 
inmate re-actions. At the same time, this trial sit- 
uation became a laboratory for the development of 
techniques which may be applicable to adult discus- 
sion programs anywhere. The six prison communi- 
ties were very much alike; the situations were sim- 
ple and highly controlled. In these situations, prin- 
ciples, such as the one that programs improve as 
responsibility is delegated to the participants, could 
be tested, retested, and proved. 

The prison camps of North Carolina are barn- 
like, brick buildings, housing from 70 to 125 men. 
Two barred dormitories open from a center corridor 
which crosses the building. Two smaller cells house 
inmate cooks and a “sick room” which serves var- 
ious purposes. Within the dormitories, showers, toi- 
lets, and wash tanks stand just off the corridor. Rows 
of two decked bunks line either wall of the rooms, 
leaving a ten foot aisle in the center. These rooms, 
heated by their smoky coal stoves, become the forum, 
the theater, and the market place of the community. 

Each prison isa community in minature. It is more 
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than an uncomfortable assembly of individual out. 
casts, each paying his own penalty. There, as else. 
where, moves toward civic betterment require more 
than the energy of individual leaders, and success de. 
pends in some peculiar way upon the will of the group, 
There are powers, official and unofficial, which must 
be placated, and there are sharp limits on what of. 
ficials power can do. There are people who will wel- 
come any new thing and others who will resist all 
change. Certain ideas are fixed in the mind of the 
community, and no program which does not adapt it- 
self to those ideas can succeed. But. most important, 
there is leadership, and the success of any program 
depends on the ability of its sponsor to capitalize on 
that leadership. 

The  cell-block is 


noisy confusion. 


constantly in an uproar of 
Radios, and perhaps a television set 
in the corrider, blare above the noise of conversation. 
Some men talk and argue, others work at hand leath- 
ercrafts, some wash clothes in the tanks, labor over 
letters home or read the small scraps of literature 
which come to their hands. At the start, none of 
the six camps of the program had a reading shelf for 
the men, and any type of literature was avidly seized, 

A few old men sit quietly through the noise gaz- 
ing off into space, lost in a dream. It is not these idle 
men who will support the film discussions, for the 
dreams they see through the film on their eyes are 
better pictures than we bring. It is, rather, the busy 
people whose life is filled with many things who bring 
life to the forum of these programs. In this, also, 
their community is not unlike our own. 


The prisoner groups averaged less education than 
the general public (from fourth grade with Negro 
misdemeanants to seventh with white felons) by their 
own admission. While lack of education does limit 
the contribution a man makes, it does not seem to 
effect the satisfaction which the program brings to 
him when he participates. The use of films, plus a 
few introductory remarks before the general discussion, 
makes it possible for even the totally illiterate to 
participate with interest and pleasure. 

In the design of the programs presented to the 
camps, two aims predominated: to introduce a broad- 
er conception of society and its problems, and to 
introduce a social and rational method of solving prob- 
lems through group discussion. Factual information 
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which may have been given through the films, in 
accompanying literature, or in discussion was re- 
garded as a desirable by-product rather than a major 
sim. Underlying this design was a conviction that 
the type of experience most needed was that which pro- 
motes constructive, social interaction rather than sub- 
ject matter skills. The programs planned to seize 
upon the give and take of adult education rather than 
upon the factual content. Many of the prisoners, 
especially among the least educated, expressed a pre- 
ference for some type of subject matter teaching, but 
attempts by the field worker to supply their need fail- 
ed to arouse any strong response. 

An accent on democratic participation marked 
the conduct of the programs throughout. Men were 
given a choice as to whether they cared to partic- 
pate, or not. Those who took part were given “bal- 
lots” on which they marked their preference for the 
type and subject matter of following programs. To 
as great an extent as was consistent with any order 
and organization, the men were encouraged to take 
over and conduct the programs themselves. Under 
relatively good circumstances, this resulted in pro- 
grams which were better by every standard than those 
closely organized by the field worker. In the worst of 
circumstances the result was incoherent discussion 
and the dissipation of the group. The trial study, 
with its nearly identical social situations, made it 
possible to identify those circumstances which led to 
success with some precision. Through repetition and 
careful observation it was possible to discover the ele- 
ments which were vital to a successful program. 

One lesson driven home by this experience was 
that the trappings or setting of the film-forum are not 
_its heart. The heart is in sincere people, actively in- 
terested in the problems of the world around them. A 
comfortable meeting room, attractively furnished and 
equipped with proper lighting, may be a desirable con- 
venience for your film-forum; it should not be con- 
fused with the essentials. 

The trial programs were held in the aisle of the 
cell-block dormitory, usually on the tough side to 
avoid undue movement of those men. Only about 
one-half of the men on the oposite side would cross 
over to join the program, but very few would leave. 
The group of seventy to eighty men assembled by sit- 
ting on the top deck of the bunks, on what wooden 
benches were available, and on the concrete floor as 
the discussion film was projected down the aisle to 
a screen in front of the stove. When the discussions 
were interesting, they were not much disturbed by 
the flushing of open toilets, muttered asides, and tend- 
ing the fire. It was quite important that they be 
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interesting, for failure under those conditions worked 
in a vicious circle. As a few disinterested men 
broke off from the group into private conversativns 
of their own, the disturbance prevented others from 
hearing and added them to the ranks of the disinter- 
ested. There is something less than the average 
amount of courtesy in a cell block to gloss over fuil- 
ure. 

Success, as measured by stimulating fifty men 
to heated discussion of social issues, as measured by 
twenty requests for reading matter, as measured by 
strong objections to breaking up at nine o'clock, was 
an exciting thing. A visiting educator called it, “The 
most stimulating experience of my career. The in- 
gredients of success are not complicated. The pro- 
jector and film may be called necessary equipment, 
but a committee of inmates built a screen in 
one camp to spare the discussion leader the effort of 
transporting his own from Chapel Hill. That came in 
time to compensate for a failure elsewhere. 

The type of films shown were important to the 


program. Those which were of an entirely factural 
nature were seldom satisfactory, whatever their subject. 


When factual films were used, it was best to present 
two short films which offered a contrast. Thus, “Mexi- 
co Builds a Democracy” and “In the Name of Free- 
dom” could be used to illustrate two approaches to edu- 
cation for democracy, and a successful discussion would 
result. Neither of these excellent films was successful 
by itself. The successful film program is one which 
leaves vital and significant human questions unanswered 
at the end. Early request for films on “Sports and 
Sportsmanship” declined as the men learned that the 
entertaining, action picture held few seeds of debate. 
Otherwise, the subject matter of the film was of less 
significance then its presentation. One highly inter- 
esting discussion was held in a Negro camp on the 
question of aid to India after great difficulty had been 
overcome in finding a man to locate India on a map. 
The vital question was, “What is the most effective, 
long-run way to help unfortunate people with their 
problems.” No geographer was needed for that. 


There were very few films which pointed ques- 
tions directly at this type of audience. More import- 
ant, there are very few films which point questions 
directly to any particular audience. No effective sub- 
stitute exists for the work of the moderator in pre- 
viewing films and framing the questions which will 
have meaning for the group in which he works. In 
this case, it was not wise to raise questions which were 
too abstract. General issues grow from the serious 
thought of the men. As a leading question one should 
not ask, “What should the Uuited States do for India.” 


but, “How would you start to spend $5,000.00: in. the 
village we just saw?” Almost. any great social issue 
will become real to the group if the moderator takes 
the trouble to make it real and specific. , 
Convicts seem to respond most quickly to prob- 
lems concerning children and education. Perhaps there 
is an irreducable amount of loyalty in the human heart 
which attaches itself to children as it is lost to the so- 
ciety which has condemed these men. Any issue of 
education for children, from compulsory attendance 
to the place of “values” in the school program, wilt 
provoke an active and intelligent debate from them that 
will put the average P. T. A. to shame. The film 
of tomorrow's world into their debates as one could 


“Seeds of Destiny” will bring as much consciousness_ 


find in any United Nations report. 

lt was important that the moderator draw the is- 
sues clearly after a film had been shown. 
clarification was one which left the participants in a 
role playing situation as a “board of education” or an 


The best 


advisory committee to deal with a problem. Although - 


the problem did not have to be related. to their own 
personal life, it had to be related to lives which they 
could understand and share in their imagination. 
While these few introductory remarks were important, 
it was even more important that the moderator know 
when to stop. In these discussion programs there was 


a very Imited amount of time which the participants. 


would sit on a concrete floor, waiting for their chance 
to speak. Men may wait longer in parlor chairs, but 
it will be from cultivated apathy, not from interest. 
A paradox is involved in leading discussions. In 
one sense nothing succeeds like failure. At the point 


after the introduction, when the moderator is waiting 


for some participant to take the lead in discussion, he 
is most apt to destroy his program. As one waits, the 
silence becomes terribly embarrassing. That is good. 
There is a point at which the audience will become 
more embarrassed at the silence than they are at speak- 


ing up. At that point, they learn that leading in discus-” 


sion and raising issues is a means of releasing tension 
and gaining a feeling of satisfaction. 
erator has a greater stake in the program than others, 
the first embarrassing moments of silence are hardest 
for him to bear. 
fore someone else would have done so, he loses a po- 
tentially active contributor to the program. The point 
at which the discussion has failed, the point at which 
some group member must make a contribution to re- 
vive it, is the critical instant. If the moderator can be 
muzzled at that time, he will have a discussion group; 
if not, he will have a thoroughly pointless lecture.. 
The “ballots” on which the men were asked to re- 
port their views of the programs showed interesting re- 
sults. They chose “More discussion among the men” 


If he speaks up a few seconds bhe- 


Because the mod-. . 


by a great majority over “More pictures” or “Speech.” — 


Often it appeared that more men had asked for greater 
discussion than had made verbal contributions to the 
program. An even larger number signified willingness 
to help in some way with the program. More inten- 
sive inquiry showed that the act of speaking out before 
the large group represented the very maximum of par- 
ticipation. It became important to provide lesser de- 
grees of participation to hold and to increase the inter- 
est of the men. 
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A general rule in conducting film-forums has heey 
to prepare the scene carefully in advance and haye 
everything set up to operate before the group assem. 
bles. The results of the trial programs indicate that 
this may not be wise. If people make no contriby. 
tion to setting up the program, they do not gain the 
feeling of a stake in the process which leads them to 
participate. Atter a man has pushed a bench up to 
the group, there is a better chance that he wiil push 
an idea out beiore it, a much harder exercise. 

At the begining of the programs in the camps, the 
moderators took the more efficient course of setting up 
the equipment and arranging the area themselves. Only 
after they realized the importance of giving others a 
stake in the program did they delegate every possible 
responsibility. ‘Lhis became the major factor in suc- 
cess. Wien members of the group set up and thread- 
ed the projector, they became active in support of the 
program. As skeptical members at the fringe of the 
audience were asked for private advice on some pro- 
cedure, they were enlisted as participants. Where a 
“University Advisory Committee” was formed to criti- 
cize the programs and write an evaluation, the great- 
est success was achieved. There the inmates planned, 
introduced, led, and summarized their own discussion 
program with materials supplied by the University. 
ihe simplest rule is perhaps the hardest to remember: 
a group discussion must be conducted, not by the lead- 
er, but by the group. The acid test of leadersiiip is 
the task of letting willing hearts express themselves. 

The University looks back on these programs 
with a feeling of accomplishment. Its forums have 
produced new interests, broadened reading habits, 
stimulated heaithy leadership, and brought organized 
action toward sociai ends in these six prison com- 
munities. Where these results were small, the efforts 
were smaller than we wished in presenting the pro- 
grams. Men have built bookcases to be stocked by 
cooperating county libraries. What more could be 
accomplished in any community? 

More has been learned about the programs of 
film forums than applies just to prisons. There are 
many things which are not important: inexperienced 
leadership, the size, background, and education of 
the group, or lack of comfortable surroundings need 
not affect successful discussions. 


Some things are vital to success. The films must 
present active, human issues, and the moderator must 
make these real to the group. In this, there is no 
substitute for preparation. The moderator must draw 
out able leaders from his group in the discussion. 
and this is most often done by judicious silence. 
Finally, he must provide as many men as _ possible 
with some way to help which will give them a stake 
in the discussion. 

By their participation, these six groups of outcasts 
have contributed something to our knowledge of com- 
munity action. No one who has led programs with 
these men can fail to hope that their eager interest 
may someday work to the solution of other problems 
of the outside world. Those who, in taking these 
programs to the camps, experienced the darkness 
which is prison life, hope that others who have lights 
to try will cast them in those shadows. 


Rep 


og 


Recent Trends in Correctional Education in 
The United States And Canada 


Presiding : 
Darwin E. Clay, Director of Education, Mich- 
igan Reformatory, Iona, Michigan, and Presi- 
dent, Correctional Education Association. 
Reporter: 
Ralph H. Rosenberger, Director of Education, 
Minnesota Reformatory, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Disscussants 
Benjamin Frank, Ph. D., Superintendent, Vo- 
cational Education and Training, U. S. Bureau 
of Prisons,Washington, D. C.: Price Chenault, 
Director of Education, New York State De- 
partment of Correction, Albany, New York: 
M. J. Clarke, Director of Education, State De- 
partment of Welfare, Frankfort, Kentucky: 
Glenn M. Kendall, Ed. D., Director, Reception 
Center, New York State Department of Correc- 
tion, Elmira, New York; J. A. McLaughlin, 
Assistant Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Otta- 
wa, Canada; R.E. March, Deputy Commissioner 
of Penitentiaries, Ottawa, Canada; A. R. Virgin, 
Director of Rehabilitation, Department of Reform 
Institutions, Province of Ontario, Toronto, Ont- 
ario;Hugh Christie, Warden, Oakalla Jail, Burna- 
by, British Columbia; John V. Fornataro, Director 
of Corrections, Department of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation, Regina, Saskatchewan. 
This meeting had no prepared papers and the 
_ discussants briefly outlined some of the recent trends 
in Correctional Educators. Some of the highlights 


of this discussion are as follows. 


It was felt that the major needs of most inmates 
was not only in the field of academic and vocational 
education but the area of attitudes and personality 
problems presented one of the biggest stumbling blocks 
to rehabilitation. Subject matter and skills are of 
little use unless a man has learned to get along with 
people, has acquired a sense of responsibility, and has 
developed the ability to stick to a job in the face of 
difficulties. One of the trends in Correctional edu- 
cation is to place greater emphasis on these social fac- 
tors. The introduction of social education courses and 
projects is a must in penal institutions today. These 
courses vary, but usually take the form of group dis- 
cussions of attitudes and the individuals’ relationships 
to his responsibilities in the community. Various 
titles are applied to such social education activities, 
among which may be mentioned human relations, guid- 
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ed group interaction, understanding yourself, morals 
and ethics courses based on such courses given in mili- 
tary services and group counseling which is conducted 
with inmates showing less severe personality problems 
and dealing with less serious problems than guided 
group interaction. 


Another trend in correctional education which is 
receiving much greater emphasis is the matter of in- 
mate motivation. Unless a person wants to improve 
himself and is willing to put forth effort toward that 
goal, he will almost certainly accomplish little. Con- 
versely, when a person has chosen a desirable goal and 
is convinced that it is worthwhile for him to try to 
reach it the educational job is comparatively easy. The 
great majority of inmates are not inbued with any great 
ambition and their whole history is one of inadequacy, 
lack of perseverance and lack of faith in themselves and 
others. If inmates are to be motivated, good courses 
of study are required. In addition, educational activi- 
ties in Correctional Institutions should place more em- 
phasis on personal counseling and guidance of inmates 
and present the work in classrooms and shops in an in- 
teresting way. This calls for ingenuity on the part of 
the correctional personnel. Such ingenuity pays olf 
as shown by the interest noted when special projects 
are undertaken or when work is presented in varied 
ways calling for active inmate participation. To make 
this trend of inmate motivation really noticeable in 
correctional education calls for teachers who really 
are interested in carrying on more than routine edu- 
cational activities. The matter of student motivation 
and interest has long been an important topic in teach- 
er training in public school work. Motivation is a 
great deal more important in correctional institutions 
where many inmates have already been poorly con- 
ditioned toward education. 


A third trend in Correctional education is that of 
coordination and cooperation with outside agencies. 
It consists of bringing into the institution local and 
state educational programs and working out accredited 
programs with these and other agencies. It is essential 
that the inmate population receive due credit and rec- 
ognition for accomplishments while in the institution. 
This is especially so in apprenticeship, vocational and 
secondary education progams. It is essential to work 
with local and state apprenticeship committees and 
certification for training programs be given. Voca- 
tional training and related courses of study should 


be on a level that will be accepted by the local state _ 
educational departments. Academic training should 


be recognized by the state Department of Education 
and accepted on all local levels. Socialization and 
insight into community problems by the inmate pop- 


ulation can be accomplished by bringing in local men - 


in various fields of employment to work with’ the in- 
mates and discuss problems of social and employment 
adjustments within the community. 


A fourth trend in Correctional education is ‘the 
tendency of people in prison work to look upon the 
whole individual. As a result better classification 
of inmates is now being provided. The expansion of 
the influence of educational persorinel and staff “is 
accepted as a necessary part of institutional prison ad- 
ministration. There is a coordination in the total set 
up of all professional people in prison work’ such as 
Chaplains, Educators, Psychologists, and etc. The 


.. tools and equipment as well as the philosophy fo 


training are now in most cases accepted and available, 


, The custodial, industrial and educational departments 


are more understanding of each others’ problems and 
are beginning to work as a team on the total rehabili. 
tation program. 

A fifth trend in correctional education is that 
educators are now being held responsible and mug 
act as leaders in staff personnel training. It is ¢. 
sential that all staff members have an understanding of 
the basic philosophy underlying the whole _rehabili. 
tation program. It is becoming the responsibility of 
the education partment to help plan and organize 
inservice training programs to provide this under. 
standing. Such training is fundamentally an edu. 
euiensl procedure and all educational personnel must 
participate and assist in this most important program. 


Membership For The New Year 


With this issue the Journal of Correctional Edu- 
cations starts its third year as a printed magazine ap- 
pearing four times each year in January, April, July, 
and October. Two years ago, when membership” was 
extremely low and funds practically exhausted a propos- 
al was made to increase the present $1.50 dues. ‘The 
move was defeated due to the belief that the better way 
to meet our financial difficulties was to make a drive 
to increase our membership. Over the past two years 
a vigorous effort has been made to extend membership 
in our association throughout the forty-eight states and 
Canada. We have had some success. We now have 
members in thirty-nine of the forty-eight states, in 
Canada and in the Hawaiian Islands. Last yéar we 
had nearly 250 active members and nearly 150 former 
members who no longer are paid members of the 
association. We want very much to hold our members 
of the past year; we would like also to get back our 
former members and bring in new members in states 
and institutions not represented. There are -at. least 
2000 worker in the field of Correctional Education in 
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‘500: members. 


the United States. A great many of our professional 
educators work in Juvenile institutions; very few have 
been included in membership in the past. A few of 
this group have begun to come in, and we hope the 
move will grow. To build a strong association we 
must enroll these Correctional Educators. We need 
A membership of this size will support 
a better Journal, make possible the development of 


‘strong local or regional groups and sectional training 
‘meetings, which can be attended by members in adja- 
cent territory. Already, we have the Institute at St. 


Lawrence University, Canton, New York and The Pur- 


due University Workshop. Plans are now under way 


for training meetings at Iowa State College and the 


University of Maryland. As sectional group training 
‘meetings get under way throughout the country, inter- 


est in the Correctional Education should grow to the 


._point. where membership will no longer be a problem. 
.The critical time for our association is the present. 


You can help us over the hump by sending your 1954 
membership now. 
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Educational Achievement Of Industrial School Pupils 
Under An Individual Assignment System 


Jack Hand 


Florida Industrial School for Boys 


The academic department of this Industrial School 
js faced with unusual difficulties in that the population 
consists of a group of children in which a majority 
are below average in mental development, have not 
adjusted to socially acceptable ways of behaving, and 
have developed attitudes toward “school” which are 
not conducive to educational development. Any one 
of these qualities in a group of pupils presents a ser- 
jous obstacle to educational progress and a group in 
which a majority exhibit all three characteristics pre- 
sents a situation in which scholastic improvement is 
most difficult to achieve. 

The purpose of this paper is to give a brief sum- 
mary of the “individual assignment” system used in the 
academic department of this training school and to 
present data which indicate the educational progress 
of pupils under this system. 


SCHOOL ROUTINE 


Each pupil attends school on alternate days and 
works on alternate days. The school day lasts for six 
hours and all work is performed in the classroom as 
no home work whatever is assigned. 

The “individual assignment” system is followed in 
grades four and above. Materials for each grade 
consists of a text (approved by the State Board of 


~ Education for use in the public schools of the state) 


and a manual (constructed by the staff of this school). 
Each manual contains assignments for the text and 
exercises applicable to those assignments. 

Table 1 gives the required credits in grades four 
through eight and Table 2 gives the required high 
school credits and optional credits available. 


TABLE 1 
Required Credits In Grades Four Through Eight 
No. of Grade 

Subject Assignments 4 5 6 7 8 
Geography 40 
History 40 2 
Literature 40 
Natural Science 20 x x 
Personal Hygiene 40 x 
Spelling 20 x x 
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TABLE 2 
Required And Optional High School Credits 


No. Of No. Of 
Subject Assignments* Units 
Required 
Algebra 
Biology 
Civies 
Economics 
English 
General Mathematics 
General Science 
Geometry 
History 
Sociology 
Optional 
Vocational Training 1 
(Automobile Repair, Band, Machine Shop, Plumb- 
ing, Painting, Printing, Welding, Woodwork) 
* All high school credits require 40 assignments. 


The normal procedure is for the pupil to read an 
assignment in the manual, study the pertinent materi- 
al in the text, and then work the exercises. If he 
encounters difficulty he may obtain help from either 
the instructor or a proctor who are in the room at 
all times. When an exercise is completed the instruc- 
tor checks each question. If any questions are an- 
swered unsatisfactorly, the pupil must redo those ques- 
tions until the entire assignment is accepted as sat- 
isiactory. Instructors customarily accept ail exer- 
cises which he grades as passing or better. Each 
pupil keeps a progress record of his completed as- 
signments. 


Exercises in English, Literature, and Mathemat- 
ics may be completed with the text open, but ex- 
ercises in all other subjects must be completed with 
the texts closed. 

No grades are given to the pupils. However, 
final grades on each course completed, i. e., A, B, C, 
or D, are recorded on permanent records. 

PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 
When a student is admitted to the Industrial School 


he is given an intelligence test (Henmon-Nelson), an 


achievement test (California Achievement Test), and a 
personality inventory (California Personality Tests.) 
When he is discharged he is given alternate forms of 
the same tests. All tests results are recorded on per- 
manent records. 

Of all boys discharged during the nomths from 
October, 1952, through September, 1953, the records 
of 196 (90%) were available. Intelligence test scores 
in terms of I. Q’s., achievement test scores in terms of 
grade placements, and personality test scores in terms 
of percentile ranks were accumlated from these records. 
Measures of central tendency derived from this accu- 
mulation are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Summary Of Data From Academic Records Of Dis- 


chargees 


Number of Subjects 196 
California Test of Personality: 
Median percentile rank - admission 35 
do - discharge 55 
Henmon-Nelson Intelligence Test - Mean I. Q. 92 
Mean number days in class 144 
California Achievement Test: 
Mean Grade Placement - admission 7.2 
do - discharge 8.2 


Mean difference between admission and discharge 
grade placements on subtests of achievement test: 
Reading Vocabulary 8 


Reading Comprehension 1.0 
Arithmetic Reasoning 8 
Arithmetic Fundamentals 1.1 
Language 1.1 


Table 3 shows a difference between the means of 
admission grade placement scores and discharge grade 
placement scores of one full grade. The t-test gives 
a critical ratio of 25.64 for this difference. 


As the data in Table 3 showed an increase in 
personality test scores as well as achievement test 
scores it was desirable to determine what relationship, 
if any, existed between the increases on these variables. 
To accomplish this, two “difference” scores were calcu- 
lated from each record. One was the difference be- 
tween admission and discharge achievement scores; 
the other, the difference between admission and dis- 
charge personality scores. Each individual was then 
assigned to one of nine catagories depending upon 
whether his “difference” scores were in the top 25%, 
middle 50%, or low 25% of their respective distribu- 
tions. The resulting distribution is given in Table 4 
along with the Chi-square indicating whether or not 
the difference between this distribution and the expect- 
ed distribution is greater than would be expected from 
chance variation. 
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TABLE 4 
Significance Test For The Observed Distribution 0j 
Difference Scores 
Personality Test 


H* M L Totals 
H 16 25 5 nV 
Achieve- M 23 52 18 93 
ment Test 
ae 16 23 46 
Totals 46 93 46 185 


Chi-square - 25.46; df -4; P is less than 


_Tefers to the upper 25%, M, to the middle 50%, and 


L, to the lower 25%. 
DISCUSSION 


The data in Table 3 shows that the subjects of 
this study achieved, on the average, an advance in 
grade placement scores of one full grade. The obtain. 
ed critical ratio of 25.64 indicates a probability of less 
than .01 this advance is attributable to chance variation. 
The practical significance of this achievement is en- 
hanced by the consideration of the other information 
in Table 3, namely, a majority of these pupils: (1) 
were below average in personal adjustment, (2) were 
below average in mental development, (3) attended 


classes less than the usual public school system “school 
year.” 


It would be expected scholastic improvement is 
positively related with improved personal adjustment. 
The data in Table 4 support this hypothesis. This 
distribution shows a definite trend for increases in 
grade placement to be positively related with increases 
in personality scores. For instance. only five pu 
pils showed high increases in achievement and low 
increases in personality scores, only seven showed low 
achievement and high personality increases, whereas, 
16 showed high increases in both and 23 showed low 
increases in both. 


Summary 


The purpose of this report was to present a brief 

summary of the “individual assignment” system fol- 
lowed in the academic department of the Florida In- 
dustrial School for Boys and to present data indi- 
cating its effectiveness. These data indicates a definite 
advance in the grade level of pupils represented in 
these results and a positive relationship between those 
advances and improvement in personal adjustment of 
the pupils. 
The broader implication of these results is that 
“individual assignment” system is a step toward 
solution of significant problems encountered in 
educational programs of correctional institutions 
adolescents. 
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Considerations Toward The Development Of A 
Philosophy And Practice Of Correctional Education 


Arthur Lerner, Ph.D. 
Counselor, Los Angeles City Jail; 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Correctional education is a comparatively new dis- 
cipline. However, unlike many fields it includes as its 
basic core of operation one of the oldest professions, 
namely, a education. Around this center piece is woven 
the fabric of psychiatry, psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, social case work, group work, criminology, pen- 
ology, and a host of other areas. Naturally, the “grow- 
ing pains” experienced in the field of correctional 


education are, and probably will be for a long time 
to come, both immense and perplexing. 


In the January, 1953 issue of the Journal of Cor- 
rectional Education, Dr. Benjamin Frank indicated in 
his discussion of “Areas of Co-operation - Psychiatry, 
Psychology and Education,” (pp. 4 - 6), 

*The views expressed herein are the sole responsi- 
bility of the author. How these three areas have work. 
ed together effectively in the environment of the school, 
hospital, factory, and in the community in general. 
While the locale of correctional education is primarily 
arestrictive institution, much can be learned from dis- 
ciplines which have co-operated in various settings in 
order to meet common problems. 


It can be said at this stage of its development that 
correctional education is “trying to find itself.” The 
implication here is that there is much practical experi- 


‘mentation and groping taking place within the field. 


Furthermore, because of the various levels of correc- 
tional institutions, such as, city, county, state, and 
national, experiences at one level, may or may not be 
applicable or meaningful for institutions at the other 
levels. Also, it should be indicated that practices and 
philosophies often vary within the same _ institution. 
Geographical location, economic, social, political, legal, 
and administrative factors play deciding roles in deter- 
ining success or failure of any program in a correc- 
tional institution. Also, one cannot forget public opin- 
ion at this point. 

In light of the above remarks, it appears to be 
appropriate to suggest some tentative and exploratory 
points which may aid in the development of a more 
clearly defined philosophy and practice of correctional 
education, than that which seems to be the case at the 
present time. These considerations are not intended to 
be all inclusive; neither are they listed in order of im- 
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portance, or is such an order intended and-or implied. 
These suggestions, seem however, to form “minium es- 
sentials” in a novel area of correctional work. 

The first point suggested is that the philosophy 
and practice of correctional education provide a place 
for the concept of normality. Because of the usual 
stress environment of a correctional institution, there 
is often a tendency to “overthink”, “over-talk”, and 
“over-analyze” abnormal personality aberrations. It is 
true that one can easily find a justification for this 
among the inmates in the correctional environment. 
Pathological personality phenomena however, is the 
major concern of the psychiatrist and the clinician. 
The correctional educator would do well to be suf- 
ficiently acquainted with abnormal behavior patterns 
without losing sight of present and ultimate goals of 
“normal” approximations of behavior and learning. 


It should be made clear however, that there is 
no suggestion here to do away with a knowledge and 
study of pathological personality behavior problems. 
Such studies are very important toward the develop- 
ment of an understanding of a “normal” personality 
dynamics. The point which is emphasized however, 
lays stress upon an equal awareness of an approxi- 
mation of a concept of “normality”. 


A second consideration in the development of a 
philosophy and practice of correctional education is 
the interdisciplinary nature of the correctional ex- 
perience. While there is an implication of such in 
the words “correction” and “education” it does not 
seem to be explicit enough to make itself meaningful. 
It is not merely the realization and practice of enter- 
ing into cooperative endeavor with various discip- 
lines in meeting common problems which is stressed 
here. Rather, what is being pointed up, is a respect 
and conscious awareness of one’s training, professional 
role, and limitations, as well as those of workers in 
the other disciplines whom one contacts to render a 
better performance. Such a respect and conscious 
awareness may result in two positive experiences. 
These are: (1) cooperation with other disciplines in 
a full-hearted manner, and (2) the realization that 
doing a good job with one’s training and experiences 
often imposes limations. For example, a teacher in 


the classroom may recognize a physical problem in a 
child and may make a proper referral. In the mean- 
while, it may be possible to teach the child within 
limited physical boundaries. A psychologist may pre- 
sent a report of test data without endeavoring to 
usurp the role of the teacher; or the psychiatrist may 
report to the correctional educator and vice versa in- 
formation which may be mutually helpful in the per- 
formance of duties. The fact does remain that the 
question of interdisciplinary function is a problem 
faced by all disciplines and could probably fall into 
the category of the art of human relations. Correc- 
tional educators, by the nature of their environment 
and duties, are required to operate within an interdis- 
ciplinary atmosphere. 


_ The third point suggested as one of the consider- 
ations toward the development of a philosophy and 
practice of correctional education is that of com- 
monality of meaning. Incidentally, it should be point- 
ed up that this too is of vital concern to many fields 
of endeavor. 


A commonality of meaning does not. merely sug- 
gest an understanding of the definitions of terms used. 
It also stresses a knowledge and understanding of 
how different terms may be used in different settings, 
thus, perhaps imposing limitations of meanings on the 
use of such terms. 


The fourth point herein suggested is that a phi- 
losophy and _ practice of correctional education 
should be elastic and exploratory in nature. As 
stated above, correctional education is a young field 


embracing one of the oldest professions - education. 
Because of its interdisciplinary scope, correctional 
educators may profit immensely through a development 


of flexibility in thinking and acting within the real. 
istic setting of a correctional institution. For jt 
seems that only through a_ willingness to obserye 
diverse techniques and study differing viewpoints can 
one develop the true art of scientific exploration, 
Within the framework of correctional education the 
characteristics of elasticity of thought and of an ex. 
ploratory attitude should go a long way toward a con. 
tinual redefining, rethinking, and reevaluating of one’s 
goals and aims. . 

Finally, as a fifth suggestion, correctional edu- 
cation should constantly recognize that it is only one 
part of the total program in a correctional setting. 
As such, it always behooves correctional educator to 
understand the proper focus of its endeavor. This 
also means a constant improvement as a_ discipline, 
through a refinement of methods, techniques, skills, 
professional preparation, and understanding in order 
to be able to function better within the total correc. 
tional program. 

Obvionsly, in all of the above suggestions ad. 
ministration has a decided role to play. Understand. 
ing, encouragement, and stimulation from “top-brass” 
need no detailed discussion as to their sound mental 
hygienic foundation in a correctional institution’s 
smooth functioning 

In conclusion, it should be reemphasized that the 
points here indicated as considerations toward the 
development of a philosophy and practice of correc- 
tional education are primarily suggestive and are not 
mutually exclusive. One factor often touches upon 
another. Many more suggestions can be_ offered. 
However, because of the comparative newness of 
correctional education the comments may stimulate 
further inquiry into the nature of this young discipline. 


Until further notice send articles or news items for publication in the Journal to: 


M. J. Clarke, Sec’y.-Treasurer 
Correctional Education Association 
State Welfare Department 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
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Leads To Leadership 


k. Don McCullough, Ph.D. 
Director of Ebucation & Recreation 
Division of Corrections 

State of Ohio 


At the 1952 Congress held at Toronto, the sub- 
ject of qualified educational personnel was discussed 
at considerable length. One conclusion drawn from 
these discussions was that educators showing an inter- 
est for correctional work are hard to find. 


A plan was offered for the inclusion ef an em- 
ployment column in the Journal of Correctional Edu- 
cation. This plan was adopted by the officers of the 
Correctional Education Through _ this 
common medium institutions may now proclaim their 
need for certain skilled educators. Individuals wish- 
ing to enter or to transfer in the field may also make 
their desires known through this column. Educational 
administrators who know of qualified people bui who 
are not in position to make use of their services ca) 
pass the information on to other institutions by this 
means. 


Association. 


JOB OPPORTUNIILIES 


The Kentucky Department of Welfare has iisted 
several attractive positions which are described bclow. 
Inquiries concerning these positions should be ad- 
dressed to: 

Mr. M. J. Clarke, Director of Education 
“State Department of Welfare 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Vocational Supervisor (Woodwork Major), Kentucky 
Village, Greendale, Kentucky; B.S. Degree and ex- 
perience required; annual salary $3600 plus full main- 
tenance, apartment will be furnished for married man. 


Supervisor Of Education, Kentucky State Reformatory, 
LaGrange, Kentucky; B.S. Degree and _ vocational 
training or experience necessary; salary $3300 per 
year plus home and garden, also some household help. 
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Three positions are to be filled at the Ohio State 
Reformatory. Candidates should write to: 
Mr. George J. Allarding 
Acting Superintendent 
Ohio State Reformatory 
Mansfield, Ohio 


The job descriptions follow: 


Academic Teacher - Elementary education (1-8 grades). 
Salary is based on training and experience. Position 
is under State Civil Service. Yearly salary increases. 


Related-Subject Instructors - To teach academic sub- 
ject matter pertinent to vocational training needs of 
students. Involves shop mathematics, blueprints, 
mechanical drawing, etc. Salary conditions same as 
those for academic teacher. 


SITUATION WANTED 


Name: Howard Grossman; white; 29 

Address: 510 West Ganson, Jackson, Michigan. 
Training: B.S. Degree, Michigan State Normal College; 
Michigan Teachers’ Certificate; graduate work now 
being pursued at University of Michigan. 

Experience: Twenty six months spent as Assistant 
Supervisor of Education, State Prison of Southern 
Michigan. 

Location desired: East Coast 

Duties desired: Educational supervisor or counseling 
and guidance. 


Any person interested in advancing or beginning 
a career in correctional education is invited to make 
use of this column. Institutions are encouraged to 
make known their needs for educational personnel. 


Announcing An Examination 


Prison Library Assistant - (For Males Only) - $3,410 
a Year - (Grade GS-5) - For Duty In The Bureau 
of Prisons, Department of Justice - United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


LOCATIONS OF POSITIONS 


The positions to be filled from this examination 
are in Federal penal and correctional institutions in 
the following places: 

Englewood, Colo. 
Seagoville, Tex. 

El Reno, Okla. 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Milan, Mich. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Where To Get Forms 


Get Form 5000—AB, or information as to where 
it is available, at any post office, except in cities 
where a United States civil-service regional office js 
located (see list below). In such cities get this form 
at the United States civil-service regional office. AP. 
plications may also be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C., and 
in the Panama Canal Zone, from the Secretary, Board 
of United States Civil Service Examiners, Balboa 
Heights, C. Z. 


Where and When To File 


Send application card Form 5000—AB to the 
Executive Secretary, Board of United States Civil Ser. 
vice Examiners, Bureau of Prisons, in care of the 
United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans. Ap. 
plications will be accepted until further notice. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN PAYING 1954 DUES 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Affiliate of the American Prison Association 
Send this to: 
M. J. Clarke, Secretary-Treasurer 
State Department of Welfare, Frankfort, Ky. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP AND STATEMENT OF DUES 


Name: 


Mail Address: 


(last) (first) 


(initial) 


(number) 


Position: 


Date: 


(street) (city) 


Institution: 


(state) 


Please send $1.50 for dues with application. Make checks payable to: 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Printed By Vocational Print Shop 
Division of Institutional Education 
State Reformatory 
LaGrange, Kentucky 
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